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YOU WILL BE MADE CORDIALLY WELCOME 


BROOKS THOMA 


4 SACKVILLE PLACE, 


Tel. No. 43501 


of the ESSE 
COOKER 


from TUZSDAY Sth Feb. 
to SAT. 20th Feb. 


DAILY AT 3.30 P.M. 


the famous ESSE COOKER 
which produces perfect cooking at 
phenomenally low fuel cost. Models 
for all households. 


See 


AND CO., LTB., 


DUBLIN. 
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WALLACE’S 


SUITABLE FOR ALL STOVES AND STRONGLY 
RECOMMENDED FOR THE 


See how it Burns During Demonstration. 


Clean and 
Head Office - - 23 


Telephone 21049, 
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INSTINCT AND FOOD SUPPLY 


By C. D. DEANE 
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ljautumn. But iz may be argued the swift 
leaves when insects are at their 


je height. 
I hough food may be plentiful in the breeding- 
| quarters at the time of their departure, such 
specialised feeders may have dithculty in tind- 
ing food on their way south if they linger 
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The Starling, which spends the 
winter in flocks. 

comes the sandpiper, his family followi 

more slowly. Now and again from the still, 

heavy foliage a chiff- hall. recovering Irom 


tá duces a subdued echo oT 
willow warbler wander- 
g southwards summer 
hrobs its plamtive notes. 
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others quickly following, 
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hoe Again the school! oy takes up 
vy. Then the whispering complaint of 
leaves begins, softly at first, then 
g a ghostly sigh, until the trees 


Haunting their -knarled nakedness to the 
skies. 
first there is the faint murmur 
sweeping wings growing louder, as 
migratory imstince prevails, and more 
the old. old trail. that has 
lowed for thousands of years. W hat 
fluttering of many 
wings? Why do some birds 
the end of summer and others 
take their places. The migra- 
birds has attracted close 
times : yet, it 1s 
in myvysterv: only during the 
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birds at the end of the 
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hy persons who claim to have dis- 
ed collections of torpid swallows in 
but there is little doubt that such 


is had unwisely delayed the time of their 
and. chilled and exhausted, were about 
ter upon the sleep from which there is 
Vakening. 
Migration is not peculiar to birds. In all 
wanderlust is second only to hunger 
ex impulses. The primitive Lapp, wholly 
ndent for the necessities of life on the 
igth, horns, hide, sinews, flesh, oil and 
of the reindeer. is as much at the 
of migration as the animals them- 
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Lesser Black-backed Gull, 


selves Think of the insignificant three- 
quarter inch elver wriggling its way three 
and a half thousand miles across the Atlantic 
from Bermuda to mount British rivers ; — 
vears pass before the survivors return x- t eir 
birth-place, perpetuate their species and aie. 
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movements are governed by food. 


CLIMATE 


That migration is also wrapped up in the 
question ot clima.c is illustrated by the red 
grouse and dipper, which on the approach of 
weather and bad times seek the shel- 
tered valleys Countrymen know that winter 
migrants approaching are signs of bad 
weather. On the other nand, the redwing, 
more delicate than our resident thrushes, 
winters in this country, which often proves 
too severe for it. Why does it not move 
further south? The same with the delicate 
long-tailed tit, which often cannot survive a 
hard winter in the British Isles. In this 
case the theory being that the long-tailed 
tit would probably suffe: more as a migrant 


than by occasional deci:nation in a hard 
winter. 
Bird migration presents many difficult 


problems. Why are there sudden irruptions 
of sand-grouse ‘or cross-bills into areas pre- 
viously void ot them? What makes the 
migrant return aftey an absence of at least 
six months to the area, often the very nest, 
in which it first saw light? How do 
migrants find their way, especially ‘at night 
during fog? Why shauld whinchats, ring- 


ousels and _ tree-pipits, which migrate, 
have close relations—blackbirds,  stone- 
chats and meadow  pipits—wintering in 
these islands’ The three species which 


migrate seem just as well constituted to re- 
main in the British }sles as the residents. 
Why is there no regular east to west migra 
vions? We know the woodcook and lapwing 
Lave crossed the Atlantic, but they have not 
returned to perpetuate the increase of their 
young. -w 

If a bird whose species is a resident and 
summer visitor should as a resident suffer 
extreme hardship through the winter and die 
off, would the returning migrants fill the 
empty territories? One could fill books with 
the overwhelming gaps in our knowledge, 


EVOLUTION OF MIGRATION 


It is evident.that there are forces at work 


in the evolution of the migtatory imstinct 
other than climate and food. Especially 
does this seem true when we note that 


migrants arrive and depart year after year 
with monotonous precision. Watch a 
wounded or clipped goose trying to walk 
to the Arctic regions when it hears the 
hawking of its migratory friends overhead. 
There is some inner urge to fly south or 
north at regular seasons. How did it all 
begin? Why does that mysterious bird the 
knot which nests further north than any 
other bird also winter further south than 
any other palearctic bird? This proves that 
the farther north a bird nests the farther 
south it goes in winter. In some past age 
there was a huge resident bird population on 
the Arctic tundras. The beginning of the 
Ice Age was just sufficient to drive south 
those birds breeding farthest north, though 
they were able to return to their nesting 
areas when the snow melted in summer. In 
course of time the glaciers lengthened, then 
came a time when the whole of the Arctic was 
uninhabitable in winter, as it is to-day, 
though the birds are still able to return for 
a short breeding season. 
The habit of north and south migration 
became ingrained in successive generations of 
birds. A bird’s inclination to return to its 
nesting ground is strong, and these birds 
which were pushed out by cold would fly 
north, as far as the ice would permit, each 
spring, and so the north and south shuttle- 
movement continued and gradually became an 
exesential of the life-cycle. 
| Then the glaciers began to melt at the end 
of the first Ice Age, and the birds were able 
to breed ever farther north and nearer their 


ral homes, but they still flew south at 
oa tba of winter. There were four or 
five distinct Ice Ages with milder periods 
between. So after many thousands of years 
this predominant north and south movement 
became such a part of the bird’s life that it 
has outlived its original purpose of adapta- 

i © climate. 
yg gion four hundred years the serin and 
nightingale have been spreading northwards 
into new territories, ao that the nightingale 
reaches Yorkshire and the serin the French 
shores of the Channel. It seems probable 
that the world is growing warmer ; but, on 
the other hand, many sea birds are drifting 
southwards, so that some say another glacial 
epoch is likely to follow. Meanwhile birds 
follow their instinct and food supply. 

Does not the immensity of the problem 
make one seem small? Yet not very long ago 
the eritics were clamouring about the over- 
abundance of bird books, saying that every- 
thing has been found out about birds that is 
to be known How little did they know that 
re are just able to see over the first step and 
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Some readers, wishing further to explore 

the possibilities of soup, have written 
for information about the making of the 
1eal honest-to-goodness stocks from meat 
and vegetables. 

Let me begin by saying that for one cr 
two people a quart of stock at a time is 
quite enough to make—in some cases the 
stock itself will be rich enough to serve 
as a separate soup, and this will account 
for one pint. The remaining pint of stock 
will be enough to add to a soup for a 
second day’s serving of two people. : 

li, however, you wish to serve soup 
regularly in a household of four or five 
people, you can make tour quarts of stock 
at a time. It will keep good for a week 
in winter if you store it (covered with a 
pierced lid) on a stone floor, a shelf by 
the pantry window, or, best of all, in an 
outdoor meat safe, i 

In summer, however, you. should either 
make a smaller guantity every three 
days or boil up the large guantity daily. 


VARIETIES 


Now for the kinds of stock. You can 
make plain meat stock, plain vegetable 
stock, white meat stock, or rich brown 
stock from meat and vegetables. You can 
use either cooked or uncooked meat and 
bones for meat stock, but don’t mix them, 
and don’t add uncooked meat to a made 
stock. Use uncooked vegetables. 

For plain meat stock allow 1 quart water 
to each pound of meat or meat and bones, 
and 1 quart over. If you get soup bones 
from the butcher get him to chop them, 
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and add to these any uncooked scraps of 
meat, such as the trimmings from chops 
and cutlets, gristle, etc. 

Bring the bones and water very slowly 
to the boil (the slowness is the thing, 
quick boiling will not extract the good- 
ness). Then boil briskly for a minute or 
less and skim. Throw in 4 cup cold 
water, bring to the boil again iad skim 
again. Then simmer for 3 hours with lid 
on 


RECIPE 

This stock can be used in a great variety 
of soups, for example—onion, mushroom 
and potato soup, which can all be made 
according to the following recipe: Melt a 
little butter on a large frying pan, fry 2 
or ó onions chopped and peeled, season 
with pepper and salt, and cook till brown. 
Shake over the pan one tablespoonful of 
flour, stir for some minutes over a slow 
heat, and when the flour is all blended 
add 1 pint milk and stock in equal pro- 
portions, simmer gently for 10 to 15 
minutes, then strain (except the mush- 
room soup), and serve (in the case of 
onion. and potato) with a sprinkling of 
grated cheese. 

Plain vegetable stock is made in mach 
the same way. Allow approximately the 
following quantities: To 1 quart of water 
ó oz. carrot or celery or parsnip or bear £ 
and 2 to 4 oz. onions, according to the 
strength of flavour required.” Chop up the 
vegetables, fry till brown in enough butter, 
dripping or margarine to prevent burning, 
and add the water. Bring slowly to the 
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boil, and skim twice as for plain meat 
he then simmer in covered pan for ó 
10u9urs, 

This vegetable stock can be served 
straight away. When strained it may, 
with advantage, be used instead of water 
in any soup requiring water. If the stock 
is served as a vegetable soup I personally 
prefer to have it put through a sieve first. 


RICH BROWN STOCK 


A rich brown stock may be made with 
the following proportions:—2lb. fresh 
meaty bones, 1 onion, 2 carrots, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 1 sprig parsley, 1 cup meat trim- 
mings, 4 smallish turnip, 1 thick slice 
parsnip, 12 black peppercorns, 4 quarts 
cold water. (If some of the vegetables are 
out of season, use any others, but not 
greens; and remember the onion is really 
essential for good flavour ; peppercorns may 
be dispensed with, but are a great addi- 
tion. ) 

The bones should be chopped, washed 
and trimmed of fat. Melt the fat in a 
saucepan. Add chopped parsnip, peeled 
sliced onion and turnip, carrot sliced or 
grated. Toss all these in the fat for five 
minutes, then add water, bones, trimmings, 
salt, parsley and peppercorns. Bring 
slowly to the boil, boil quickly for a few 
moments, skim; add cold water, skim 
again. Then cover, and simmer very gently 
for about three hours. Finally strain. 

This stock makes an excellent soup by 
itself, or, if you like, you can put some 
rice in while cooking, or add to it, when 
beating up, enough flour (previously 
blended to a smooth paste with the stock) 
to thicken it. 


WHITE MEAT STOCK 


Excellent white meat stock can be made 
according to the above recipe if you sub- 
stitute for the ‘‘ meaty bones” knuckle of 
veal, an old fowl, or a rabbit. 

And, by the way, if you cook and serve 
as a fricassée the meaty legs of a rabbit, 
the derelict carcase will make a first-class 
white broth—so, of course, will the carcase 
of a fowl (cooked or uncooked); but be 
sure to simmer long and gently. The 
resulting broth should, if very good, become 
a jelly on cooling. 

A final tip. Some people cannot tolerate 
a speck of fat in soup—I much prefer its 
absence to its presence myself—and you 
can make assurance doubly sure by strain- 
ing any stock a second time through a 


cloth wrung out of cold water, which 
congeals and holds the fat particles. . 
ATLEEN. 


HEAT STORAGE COOKERY 


HE principle of heat storage is as old 
as fire, for primitive people used it 
by cooking their food in heated holes in 
the earth from which the fire had been 
removed. The heat storage cooker extracts 
and stores every possible unit of heat from 
the fuel, so that every cooking operation 
can be performed with maximum ease at 
minimum cost. This means a scientifically- 
constructed fire chamber (and fuel hopper) 
with controlled air supply, a means of 
storing the heat until required, with pro- 
tectian against heat losses meantime, and 
provision for the rapid replacement of 
heat when the cooker is used. Ovens with 
graduated heat for roasting, baking and 
slow cooking must always be ready and 
roperly ventilated. Boiling, grilling, 
rying and toasting facilities must be 
available, and sufficient warmth for 
comfort in. the kitchen, se 
From Tuesday next, 9th February, the 
Esse heat storage ‘cooker will. be 
demonstrated at the premises of Messrs. 
Brooks Thomas, 4 Sackville place, Dublin 
Those interested will be cordially weleoined. 
The Esse cooker, it is claimed, produces 
perfect cooking at phenomenally low fuel 
cost, and there are models for all house- 
holds. 
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LUNCHEON TO FORD DEALERS.—Some of the members of the Ford organisation with Ford dealers at 
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QUEEN'S NURSES 


s. ó 


IRISH APPOINTMENTS “I 


The Queen’s Institute of District Nursing 
yesterday notified the following appointments 
as Queen’s Nurses, They have been approved 
by Queen Mary :— 

Dublin (St. Lawrence’'s)—Bridget Kavanagh, 
Catherine Mary Lynch, Anne Mahon and 
Margaret Elizabeth O'Loughlin, St, 
Patrick s—Mary Elizabeth Eardley, Catherine 
Furey, Mary Elizabeth Moran and Bridget 
Minnie O’Boye. 

Belfast—Emily Wyber. 
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The second of the two. new luxury liners 
being built on the Clyde for the Anchor Line’s 
Eastern passenger service is to be named 
Cilicia. It is a new name in the company, 
and was selected by Lord Runciman, the 
chairman, from a number of suggestions sub- 
mitted by the firm’s employés. 

She is designed to operate a dual express 
service with her sister ship Circassia on the 
Glasgow-Bombay route. 

Both ships are now being built at the Fair- 
field shipyard, Govan, The Circassia will be 
gn“ GA on May 8, and the Cilicia later in 
the year. 
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Geographical Society:—A meeting of the 
Geographical Society will be held on Friday, 
February 12th, at 8 p.m., in the Academy 
House, 19 Dawson street. Dr. Praeger will 
deliver the presidential address on ‘‘ Conne- 


gasp at the long and lonely flight in front | 
of us! 
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MASS MOVEMENTS IN INDIA i 


The minds of Christian people have been 
deeply stirred by the reports of the depressed 
classes in India, reputed to number 60 to 
70 million, who, dissatisfied. with their present 
degradation as contem- 
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outeastes,” are 
plating the severance of their age-long con- 
pection with Hinduism, and are seeking a 
new way of life. While a few advise having 
‘‘no religion,’ the great majority are pre- 
paved -to consider union with any religious 
body which can offer them a spiritual heme, 
wherein they may enjoy a sense of freedom ; 
and brotherhood on equal terms with their 
co-religionists; and with the promise of social 

and, in the case of some of them at least, o 

spiritual uplift. 

Dr. Ambedkar, their representative at the 
last Round-Table Conference held in London, 
and other gifted and educated men, are 
calling these ‘‘outcastes’’ to break away 
from Hinduism, the religion that has bound 
them for centuries and denied to them almost 
every human right. In one district during 
twenty-five years the number of Christians 
derived from among these people increased 
from 40;000 to 400,000. The National 
Christian Council of Protestant Churches in 
India have made it clear that they have no 
intention of competing with Hindu, Moslem, 
Sikh or Buddhist in offering anything in the 
nature of a bribe in order to win over these 
people, and they have been very careful in 
presenting Christianity to these *‘ outcastes ”’ 
to emphasise the claim. of, Jesus Christ to the 
entire allegiance of spirit, mind and body. 
The Church of England Zenana Missionary 
Society missionaries are at work in mass 
movement areas, and reinforcements are | 
greatly needed, 


TELEVISION IN FUTURE | 
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OFFICIAL DECISION AFTER 
EXPERIMENTS 


In future television programmes, from the 
B.B.C. Television Station at Alexandra 
Palace will be by the E.M.I. system. This 
decision has been come to after an experi- 
mental period, during which in alternate 
weeks the E.M.I. and the Baird methods have 
been used, 

An announcement by the Postmaster-Genefal 
stated that the Television Advisory Com- 
mittee had recommended that a single set of 
technical standards should be adopted for 
public transmissions from the London Station. 
[his recommendation, which has been ap- 
proved by the Postmaster-General, provides 
for the adoption of standards as follows :— 

Number of lines per picture—405 interlaced. 

Number of frames per second—50. 

Ratio of synchronising impulse to picture— 


These standards for the television service 
from the Londen Station will not be substan- 
tially altered before the end of 1938. Conse- 
quent upon this decision television trans- 
missions from Alexandra Palace of 40 lines, 
with 25 frames per second, will be discon- 
tinued, 
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Charge of Stealing Shoes.—At Dublin Dis- 
trict Court yesterday, Christina Gaffney (24), 
domestic servant, no fixed address, was re- 
manded in custody on a charge of stealing a 

air of shoes from Mrs. Annie Lynch, 

arold’s Cross road. Detective-Officer Burns 
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IRDS 
JELLIES 


With plenty of Bird's 
Jellies prepared, the 
success of the party is 
assured. Bird's Jellies 
are so cool and trans- 
parent, so suggestive 
of their pure fruit 
flavours, that no party 
is complete without 
them | 
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BRIDGE FOR 
BEGINNERS—III. 


VALUING A HAND 
AND OPENING BIDS 


(By SMALL SLAM.) 


CCURACY in the conveyance of in- 
formation to one’s partner is essential 
if the high premiums awarded in con- 

tract bridge are to be won and the heavy 
penalties exacted for inaccurate bidding are 
to be avoided. 
At all times, therefore, the bidding must 
be sound and comply with one or other ol 
the three recoguised codes of hand valuation. 
Most important of all is the soundness of 
the opening bid, with which I shall deal in 
this article. 
Of the three main methods of assessing the 
value of a hand, the first and most popular 
is that of the ‘‘ quick trick,’’ which, given 
fairly even distribution, is a card that can 
be relied upon to take a trick in the first or 
second round. 


QUICK TRICKS 


Quick tricks are as follows :— 

A. —1 quick trick. 

K.Q.—1 quick trick. 

A.K.—2 quick tricks, 

K.X.—4 quick trick. 

The next method is that of the point count 
upon which an arbitrary number of points are 
awarded for each honotr card held, the table 
of points being:—Ace, 4 points; King, ó 
points; Queen, 2 points; Knave, 1 point. 
Thirdly, there is the losing trick count, 
whereby, roughly speaking, every missin 
Ace, King or Queen is ranked as a loser aad 
the bid isind according to the number 
of wsers in the hand. 

‘The minimum card value under any of the 
three systems of calculation to justify an 
opening bid of one works out to very much 
the same. 

They are two and a half tricks by the quick 
trick method, 135 to 14 points under the point 
count, or seven losers by the remaining 
system. 

For the remainder of this series, however, 
I propose only to consider the quick trick 
method, which is not only the simplest and 
the most generally used, but is as nearly in- 
fallible as anything can be in a game which 
gives an infinite variety of problems. 

Here are two specimen hands justifying 
a call of one: — One Spade—S.—A.J.X.X.; 
H.—J.10X.; D.—K.Q.X%.X.; C.—K.X One 


Diamond — 8.—A.X.; H.—K.Q.X.; D.- 
K.J.X.X.X.; C.—Q.X. 

lt will be noticed that both of the fore 
going “ called ” hands contains slightly more 
than 24 quick tricks and two honours in the 
suit called, which is as it should be, . .t only 
the Diamond call is strong enough to bid a 
second time. If, however, the partner should 
respond with “' One ” Heart, it is better to 
ive support than to re-bid Diamonds, for the 
aa reason :'— 

Always bid a major (Spades or Hearts) 
suite in preference to a minor (Diamonds or 
Clubs), because fewer tricks are required for 
game. ‘No Trumps” should be avoided 
unless there is sound general strength. Many 
layers insist on from three to three and a 
half quick tricks for a ' No Trump” call. 


“NO TRUMP” CALLS 


Here are two hands, the first of which 
justifies a ‘‘ No Trump “ call and the second 
on which “ No Trump” might be called if. 
first caller. (1)-—-S.—Q.X.X.; H-—-A.Q.X.; 
D.—K.O.X.£X.; C. — A.X.E. (2)—S.— 
A.X.X.; H.—J.X.X.X.; D.—A.Q.4.; C.— 
AA 

Ignoring conventions, a bid of two should 
not be made, unless one is strong enough to 
be unaffected by a meagre trump vere by 

in 


| one’s partner, or another suit is he 


sufficient strength to give support should 
your call be “ denied ” (another suit bid). 
Generally speaking, however, it is unusual to 
““ deny " at contract bridge unless a respond- 
ing bid of “‘No Trumps’ would not be un- 
welcome. 

Never support your partner in his own 
“á unless one and a half quick tricks are 

eid. 

In addition, there should be a minimum of 
three cards of the prospective trump, pre- 
ferably containing an honour, because since 
it is permissible in contract bridge to open 
the bidding with only four cards of the suit 
called, fewer than three would often give the 
opponents a majority of trumps, 

In this article I have dealt only with open- 
ing bids of one and a response of one. These 
are known as “attacking” bids. In the 
next article I will deal with intervening or 
defensive bids, and bids which will take a 


partnership to “ game ” or slams. 


DUBLIN FRENCH SOCIETY. 
——KKr us 


The Dublin French Society met at the Hotel 
Russell, St. Stephen’s Green, on Wednesday 
evening, and, in the presence of a fairly 
good attendance, recitations of French poetry 
were given by Miss Carey, Miss Ellis, and 
Dr. Hughes. “Te Passant,” by Francois 
Coppeé, was recited by Mrs. Ganlev and 
Madame Lowe, and was followed by a 


play in six scenes by Maxim Lery, in which 
the three characters were played Madame 
Alibert, Madame Jammett, and Mons, 
Alibert seach 


Mons. Chaulet presided. 
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Colds, 
chills and 
infections 


Winter saps children’s 
vitality. Virol supplies not 
only vitamins but all those 
other factors without 
which no amount of extra 
vitamins alone can build 
up your child, 

Colds, ‘flu and infections 
are about. Fortify your 
child with Virol now. See 
how quickly Virol builds 
up strength and resistance 
to illness. Virol builds 
for life. 
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Give your child a 
VIROL constitution 
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when he saw har. 
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Where is your child 


on the ladder 
of health? 


Results of an important investigation on the growth of children 
published in “ The Medical Officer.” 
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ompson before the matc 


THE COMBINED TEAMS of Trinity College and the Pioneers, which 
met in a lacrosse match at Trinity Hall, Dublin, yesterday. Right: Miss 
McDonnell (Pioneers’ goalkeeper) has her face guard adjusted by Miss 


LACROSSE AT TRINITY HALL 
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GLOUCESTER with little occu. | 

pants of the ' Sixpence-a-day”’: ua 

nursery when she opened the Queen a“ . 
ary Nursery and Social Work — 


Settlement in Poplar, London, on Sas RS ORs 
Wednesday. asses memes sesso 


Mangan (Hon, Treasurer), Rev, Brother Burke, Mr. M. Cormac (Vice-President), Rev. Brother Kelliher. 
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i i ee this obelisk from Axum, 
Schools (Synge street, Dublin) Past Pupils’ Union 


The group includes: Rev. Brother Franklin, Mr. F. 


Claudius and Constantine, 
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MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE 
at the St. Louis Convent's Past 
Pupils’ Union dance in the Gresham nnn Fo 
Hotel, Dublin. tit 
y mR Ss 
ia 
MEMBERS OF THE GATE THEATRE COMPANY leaving Dublin by. the B. and |. boat 
on Wednesday night on the first stage of their journey to Egypt. Left to right: Miss Diana 
Vernon, Miss Ann Clark, Mr. Hilton Edwards and Mr. Micheal MacLiammoir. 
i STOL7 ASTLE ' one. of -the 
i many castles overlooking the Rhine. 
ii POR 
VI : 
1 “” “ ssriiitgAislsEEHEHEEELL i SES i oe oR eS 
“-w TIAERICK BY NIGHT.— Fhe clock AT THE ANNUAL DINNER of the Christian Brothers’ 
des wee rs (ey Pes is now illuminated in the Dolphin Hotel, Dublin, on Wednesday night. 
| ised by flood-lighting. The city claims 


to be one of the best lighted cities in 


na the Free State. g y. A. McLaughlin ( Viee. President) 


Lonergan, Dr. 


Professor T. Nolan (President), Very Rev. Father O'Shea, President, Terenure College), Rev. Brother 


and Mr. M. Kenny (Hon, Secretary). re 


SIGNOR MUSSOLINI will transfer 


yssinia, 
to Italy as a symbol of victory, 
thus revives the custom of Octavius, 


He 


who 


marked Imperial Rome's conquests 
by the removal. of monuments from 
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HERE'S WHAT 
YOU NEED 
IN SOAP 


Palmolive is made 
only from a secret 
blend of pure Palm 
and Olive Oils 


It is really very easy to attain 
loveliness by keeping your skin 
in the fresh, natural bloom of 
youth — just by using Palmolive 
night and morning. Over 20,000 
beauty specialists unanimously 
agree that there is no simpler, 
better method in the world ! 


No matter how tender your 
skin . . . Palmolive with its rich 
velvety lather will soothe, cleanse 
and beautify in one action as its 
rich lather penetrates deeply but 
gently into the pores. ‘This is 
because only the pure oils of the 
olive and the palm are used—and 
used so generously—in the making 
of Palmolive. 
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AND THIS 
IS THE SOAP 
THAT HAS IT 


RADIUM THERAPY 
LECTURE AT ROYAL 
DUBLIN SOCIETY 


-“ 


The underlying principles of radium 
therapy farmed the subject of a lecture 
given by Professor Sydney Russ, C.B.E., 


D.Sc., in the Science Room of the Royal 
Dublin Society, Ballsbridge, yesterday after- 
noon. 

Professor Russ is Chief of the Radiological 
Research Department of the Middlesex Hee. 
pital and Secretary of the Medical Research 
Council, and is in close touch with all the 
recent developments in the application of 
radium to the treatment of disease, a subject 
with which the Royal Dublin Society has 
been closely associated ever since the forma- 
tion of its Radium Institute in 1914. Pro- 
fessor Russ, indeed, made reference to the 
work of the late Professor Joly and the late 
Mr. Stephenson. 

In the course of his lecture Professor Russ 
said that there were certain points in the 
underlying principles of radium therapy which 
had to be stressed. The first was that radium 
treatment was not a highly specialised branch 
of medical work, that 1+ had passe’ the stage 
of empiricism, and entered upon a ~u.o.. when 
there were well-recognised principles of treat- 
ment. The second point was that it was now 
no longer a question whether radium was of 
use in the treatment of disease, as that had 
been amply proved. It was now only a ques- 
tion of how much use it was. This aspect 
was illustrated by means of information 
drawn from some of the biggest centres in 
jreat Britain, where organised treatment had 
been carried out over a number of years. 
As an example, he quoted the fact that out 
of 284 cases of cancer of the cervix uteri 
treated in 1930 100 patients were alive at 
the end of five years, representing 35 per 
cent. 

Discussing the extent to which radium 
treatment of cancer was now practised, he 
said that the data available showed that out 
of 3,647 patients treated at the Medical 
Research Council Centres, of which Dublin 
was one, 1,369 were treated by means of 
radium and 1,200 by means of surgery. 

He illustrated his lecture by means of a 
series of lantern slides, showing the effects 
of radium when applied to malignant growths, 
and spoke of the effects of the three methods 
of radium treatment, namely, surface treat- 
ment, interstitial ‘treatment, and radium 
applied at a distance. 


CENTRALISATION 


The main objects of the National Radium 
Commission since its inception in 1929, Pro- 
fessor Russ said, had been to concentrate 
radium treatment at medical centres where 
such work they believed could best be carried 
out. Radium treatment was expensive, and 
centralisation made for cheaper treatment for 
a larger number of people. Organisation, 
however, was only free if it left individuals 
the fullest scope for the development of their 
ideas. It was highly technical and specialised 
work, and could best be carried out by people 
specially selected and equipped for the work. 
It could best be carried out in big centres, 
like hospitals, The statistical side of the 
treatment was a vital matter, because if the 
best were to be got out of the treatment one 
must know from statistics how good or how 
bad these results were. These statistics and 
the work in general could be carried out far 
more economically in a central organisation 
than in any number of smaller centres. 

Referring to the building of gigantic 
machines which had been carried out in the 
United States, he said that it was a relief 
to know that this development had not been 
very actively taken up in Europe, and he ex- 


developing 
trouble twenty-six miles out. 
previous ten days her departure had twice 
been postponed owing to bad weather. 
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pressed the view that the machine might, be- 
come far too big for its job. 

Professor Russ, in closing his lecture, 
showed pictures of Professor Curie and his 
wife, Madame Curie, that wonderful woman 
who gave the best years of her life to the 
service of the country of her adoption. 

Among the audience were many members of 
the newly-established Medical Research Coun- 
cil, 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY NEW 
STATUTE 
-—— — é ----— 


A new statute of the National University— 
Statute No. 2l—which has been laid on 
the table of the Dail, provides that the 
Diploma in Mental Lnseases is to be repiaced 


by a Diploma in Psychologica! Medicine, 
which shall not be granted except to a 


,egistered medical practitioner who has com- 
pleted the prescribed course of study. The 
statute is signed by the University Chancel- 
lor, Mr. Eamonn de Valera, and the acting 
Kegistrar, Mr. Alex. A. McCarthy. 
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MR. H. V. COPE AND MISS 
M. E. MOORHEAD 


a. 
- 


Church, Co. Armagh, on Wednesday of Mr, 
Herbert Vallack Cope. only son of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Cope, Warwickshire, 
and Miss May Elizabeth Moorhead, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs Wickham Moorhead, “' Bel- 
mont,’’ Newry 

& The bride wore a coatee of brown velvet, 
with hat to match. She was attended by 
one little bridesmaid, the seven-year-old 
daughter of Squadron-Leader Tyrell, Miss 
Elizabeth Tyrell. 

The Rev. R. A. Swanzy, Vicar of Newry, 
officiated. 

Mr. George Mead was best man. 


Mr. T. H. Reilly presided-at the organ, 
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GIRL PAT BOUND FOR 
ENGLAND 


Ab. 
-“ 
From Revuter’s CorRESPONDENT. 


GEORGETOWN (BRITISH GUIANA), 
Thursday. 


The Girl Pat sailed at 2.30 p.m. to-day 
(G.M.T.) for Cayenne, en route for 


England. 


The Girl Pat made an earlier attempt 


to sail for England on January 23, but she 


was obliged to return the same night after 
engine and propeller shaft 
During the 


The tiny vessel, whose exploits made one 


of the most sensational news stories of last 
year, is carrying mail, with special stamps 
designed and printed in Georgetown. 


The Government, however, has imposed 


a ban on the sale of the mail stamps as 


souvenirs. | 
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THE PERFECT 


Look after your hair, and your 
hair will look after your looks. 
Brylcreem attends to both the 
health of your hair and its appear- 
ance. Brylcreem is the original 
‘no-gum’ hair fixative. 
of the usual sticky ingredients it 
contains valuable tonics which 
condition the hair and clear away 
all trace of dandruff. Use 

Brylcreem daily — you 

oweit to your appearance. 
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The marriage took place in Killeavy Parish . 
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